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This c^l^tlon of abstracts is' part of a continuing 
series providing inforaation on recent doctoral dissertations. The 20 
titles deal with a variety of topics. Including the f cllowing: the 
effect of vocabulary instruction on the coaprehension of poor 
readerfc; contextual aethods ot teaching sight words to eleaentafy 
reaedial readers; - th^e effects of four visual di scriainatiori training 
prograas on the vistfljil dlscrlainatlon of nonreadersj E. S. A. . 
Title I intervention in reading for grades two, four, and eight; 
differential prediction of success in reading as a result of re*ediai 
instruction: the influence of listening while reading on the / 
acquisition of riding skills: the efficacy of language i sstDUct 1 on 
on reading and. aatheaatics achleveaent of educationally deprived 
children: the effects of equivalent apd analogous instruction on the 
oral reading perforaance of pupils wljth reading difficulties; 
prediction of coaprehension b^sed on five deletion-based systeas; the 
effect of using direct instruction .procedures to teach three critical 
reading. skills to skill deficient children: the effects ofvt^adhers 
on the achleveaent of black, inner city, elea en tai^lr -school children: 
a piagetian orientation to testing and reading reaedlatlon^ and the 
effect of intensive reading Instruction on the readi,ng acMeveaent of 
low soeioeconoaic eleaentary 'students in a rural systea. (PX) 
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Barnett, Naomi 

ACHIEVEMENT >IND SELK-COIpEPT OF MALE 
AND FEMALE STUDE{JTS IN COMMUNin COL- 
LEGE REMEDIAL READING CIJVSSROOMS WITH 
VARYING OBSERVED AND. PERCEIVED CLI- 
MATES 

Blegfer.-^l^lne Mlndlch 
THE EFFECTS OF FOUR VISUAL DI^CRIMIIU* 
NATION TRAINING PROC^RAMS ON Tl 

VISUAL DIscRI^^^NATION OF nonrfJvders 

A 

Blanchard, 

word PRONuf^CIATION AND CONU^EHENSION 

Bryant, Susan Thorne 
RELATIVE EFFECTIVENESS OF VISUAL- 
AUDITQRY VERSUS VISUAL-AUDITORY - 
KINESTHETIC- TACtlLE, PROCEDURES FOR 
TEACHING SIGHT WORDS AND LETTER • 
SOUNDS TO YOUNGV DISABLED REXdERS 



^pi4al, Ann Holland Stambaugh 
A COMPARISON OF CONTEXTUAL Ml&STHOlS 
OF'^TEACHING SIGHT words TO Et'fiMHa^,^:^^^^^^^^^^' ^ 
TARY REMEDIAL READERS 

Clark, Carlean Manning 
EFFECTS OF THB\^PROJECT HEAD START 
AND TITLE I PRE-SCHOOL PROG^S ON 
VOCABULARY AND READING ACHIeVeMENT ' . 
MEASURED AT TljlE KINDERGARTEN AND 
FOURTH GRADE LEVELS " 

Clark, Martha Ann ^ 
AN>; INVESTIGATION OF E'.S.E.A. TITLE I 
INTERVENTION IN READING FOR GRADES 
TWO, SEVEN AND EIGHT 



Felgelson, Alan Stephen^ ' 
DIFFERENTIAL PREDICTION OF SUCCESS 
IN READING AS A RESULT OF REMEDIAL 
* INSTRUCTION 

Flnnerty, Ruth Cogan 
A STUDY OF ThE INFLUENCE!* OF LISTEN- 
ING WHILE READING ON THE ACQUISITION 
OF READING SKILLS 

Gulllory,' Barbara Lee 
THE EFFICACY OF LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION 
ON READING AND MATHEMATICS ACHIEVE- 
MENT OF EDUCATIONALLY DEPRIVED 
CHIIJ)REN 

~» 

JCnowlton, Henry Earl'e ^ 
THE EFFECTS OF EQUIVALENT AND ANALO- 
GOUS INSTRUCTION ON THE ORAL READING 
PERFORMANCE OF PUPILS WITH READING 
DIFFICULTIES _ ' 

Lazarus, Alan 

PREDICTION OF COMPREHENSION BASED 
ON FIVE DELETION- BASED SYSTBMS USED 
WtTH SIXTH" GRAbE TITLE I STUDENTS 
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Longenecker,* Joseph Lj 
THE EFfl^CtS OF AN 'ESBA TITLE I SUM- 
MER READING AND MATHEMATICS^ PROGRAM^ 
ON ACHIEVEMBNT TEST SCORES OF PAR- ' 
tiCIPATING STUDENTS 



McDonnell, Gloirla Marine 
EFFECTS OF INSTRUCTION IN THE;USE OF 
AN ABSTRACT STRUCTURAL SCHEMA AS AN 
AID TO COMPREHENSION AND RECALL OF 

WRITTEN Discourse ' . 



Machl, Lawrence Anthony 
A RESEARCH STUDY MEASURING THE RELA- 
TIONSHIP. OF PROGRAM POLICY AND PRO- 
' GRAM COST. TO STUDENT ACHIEvisMENT 
WITH NINTH GRADE^ISADVANTAQED STU- 
DENTS IN READING PROGRAMS IN THE, EAST 
SIDE UNION piGH SCHOOL DISTRICT. SAN 
JOSE. CALIFORNIA 

. Patching, Wi^Iliam George 
. AN INVESTIGATION OF THE EFFECT OF 
iJSINft DIRECT INSTRUCTION PROCEDURES 
TO TEACH THREE CRITICAL READING 
\ SKILLS TO SKILL D^ICIENT GRADE 5 
CHILDREN 

^ Phillips, Barbara Riley 

THE EFFECTS OF TEACHERS QN THE 
ACHIEVEMENT OF BLACK, INNER CIl^, 
ELEMpTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN 

Powell, Maryann 

A PiAOETlAN ORIENTATION TO TESTING 
AND READING REMEDIATION 

Robinson, Helen htaxine 
EFFECTS OF COMPENSATORY READING IN- 
STRUCTION FOR ELEMENTARY STUDENTS 
IN RELATIONSHIP TO THE GRADE LEVfeL 
AT WHICH SUPPLEMENTAL INSTRUCTION 
W/S PROVIDED I 

Smedley, Laura Jean Shuler 
^ . THE EFFECT OF, INTENSIVE READING INr 
STRUCTION ON THE READING ACHIEVEMENT 
OF LOW SOCIO-ECONOMIC ELEMENTARY 
STUDENTS IN A RUHiAL, TENNESSEE SCHOOL , 
SYSTEM: THE DEVELOPMENT OF AN 
EVALUATION MODEI^ 



ACHIEVEMENT AND SKLF-CONCKPT OF MALE AND FE- 
MALE STUDKN'J^ IN COMMUNITY COI,LEGE HKMEDIAL 
READING Gl^SSHOOMS WITH VARYING OBSERVED AND 
PERCEIVED 'CLIMATES Order No. 7920933 

BARNETT. Nnomi, Ed.D. 8t. Johir» UnlverHlly/l979. 22lpp. 

-Tb# piirpoHOB of this Heady wore (1) (o dotoiiulne and com- 
p«r« th« rottding achlovoiTiont of Htudents In nmndjKoiy nffn- 
credit college remedial rending classrooms culcgorUod by ob- 
Mrv«ra a« eltlwr direct, neutral, or Indirect In climate and 
caUforUed by i^tudenttt tilther more positive or lesa poau 
tlve In climate; (2) to determine ;uid oonuiare the self-coi\cepti 
of academic ability of students In these classes; and (3) to d#r 
termlne and compare the reading achievement and the self- 
conceiMa of dcademlc ability ,of the male and female studenti 
In th«M classes. < 

Th« six data-galhering Instruhients iitlllz.ed In this study 
w#r#.(l) the Flanders Interaction Analysis Categories (FIAC), 
MMd for the classification of observed classroom climate at 
dlr«ct, neutri^h or indirect; (2) the Bn^^^over Perceived Eval- 
uation of the Teacher Scale (PTEV), used to classify studenti' 
parceptlons of classroom climate as more positive or less poi- 
Ittrt; (3) the Brookovor Post High school Self-Concept of Aca- 
demic Ability Scale (PH-SCAA). used to measure students' 
acadamlc seli-concepts; (4) the Nelson-benfiy Heading Teit, 
with Form C as the pretest and Form D as the posttest, usad 
to measure reading achievement; (5) a Student Qviestionnaira, 
used to obtain information about selected demojfraphic student 
variables; and (6) an Instructor Questionnaire, used to obtain 
Information about selected teacher characteristics and clan- 
room activities. 

The population of classes from which the participating sam- 
ple of classes was drawn was comprised M 34 mandatory read- 
ing remediation classjps for college students whose grade eqolv- 
alent ecore on Form Cx^f the Neisort-Donny RoadinpTest fell 
below 8.9. From these 34 claseee, 20 were selected at random 
to participate In the preeent fti^dy. 

To teit the hypotheeee of theNatudy, mean postteet ecoree 
on the dependent variables <readlrft achievement 4nd academic 
Mlf-concept> were analysed, using two-way ANCO^A with one 
covarlale. In each analysis of the poetteat scores, pretest 
ecoree on the same variable we^Ve used as the covarlate. Fur- 
ther, means of mat^s and females in each class served as the 
unite of analysis. The results of testing the hypotheses were ^ 
ae follows: 

1. No significant differences In meanSJj-eadlng achlevemei\t 
) were fpund among classes categorized by observers as having 
Indirect, neutral, or direct climate: 

* 2. No sfgnifl|rant differences in mean a^ffftemlc se'lf-^concept 
were found am6ng classes categorixed by observers as having 
Indirect, neutral, or direct climate. 

3. A significant difference In mean reading achievement 
Was foun^ among classes categorized as. having more positive 
claeeroom climate and as having less positive classroom cli- 
mate, with students who viewed theftr classroom climate ae 
more positive havtnglilgher meah readtng arhtevemenh- 

4. A significant difference in academic self-concept was 
fbund between classes categorized by students as having more • 
positive classroom climate and as having less positive class- 
room climate, with students who viewed their classroom cHt 
mate ae more positive having more positive academic self- 
concepts. 

5. No significant difference in mean reading achievement 
#ae found between groups pf students w^th more positive or 
lees positive academic self-concepts. \ 

V No significant differences were found In any of the com- 
parlsone t>etween male and female studentsLmean scores in 
raadfhg or in their academic self-concepts. 



THE EFFECTS OF FOOll VISUAL DWCRIMINATION/ 
WO PROGRAMS ON *HE VISUAL DI8CRIMfNATlo| OF 
NONREADERS Order No. TflJbeei' 

BIEOER, Elaine Mindich, Ph,D, Fordham University, 11 
197pp. Mentor: Dr. Carolyn N. Hedley 

The^purpose of this study Wa^e to Investigate the effect! 
neee of two different systems for the Improvement of vieui 
diacriminatlon of words by children who have dmicuHlf aJ 
this ekilk A training program was developed liTsystemati 
scanning strategies, which Included part-whofe training (b 
on the Plagetlan developmental theory of dectontratlon), ae ilsll 
ae spatial distance tralnlng^(based on piBerge's theory of pir- 
cephial learning). This system constituted the training pro 
gram for the Treatment 1 subgroipe. Treatment 2 consist 
df commercially made word-matching exercises. 

The aibjects in the stud^||vere second-grade nonreadersi 
who attended one of two ReaJwg and Diagnostic Centers, fori 
remedial reading InstructKfi, In thj^ borough of the Bronx In 
New York City. The children attended the Center for a 50 
minute eesilon each school day. The sessions etarted at 
8:50 A.M. and ended at 2:35 P.M. All children admitted to th 
Centere were tested In the visual discrimination of words to 
aseeee adequacy In this skill. Children scoring below the ac 
cepted level of adequacy were chosen for the study. 

Fifty-two out of 130 children were Identified as havli^ dif 
fioultlee In the visual discrimination of yvordij. These chlldre 
were randomly placed into four treatmeit groups. Three of 
the groups (Treatment 1 subgroups) rec Jived training In spe- 
cific sc^aQOing strategies; speclflcaUy, j^art-whole training 
(Treatment a A), spatial distance training (Treatment IB), or 
a combination of part-whole and spatial distance training 
(Treatment JC). The fourth group (treatment 2) was given 
word-matchti^g exercises. 

&ibj«cts i<ecelved 15 niinutes of visual discrimination train 
Ing dally. Thirty-five minutes of each 50 minute Center ees- 
alon was spent on remedial reading instruction. Thi^ remfdl 
reading session Included a variety of materials, but excluded 
any visual perceptual materials. The subjects worked in 
groups of flve^ under the buperylslon of one of five educational 
assistants. ' Xhe educatiojlal assistants were under the direct 
•upervislon of two prof^sional teachers who monitored their 
performance at each^Center. All tnBatments were begun and 
completed In the same time span. The training programs 
were completed in 18 fifteen-minute|iessions. Aft^r the com- 
pletion of thW training program, the ^sttest, a parallel form 
of the pretest, v(as administered following the same procedures 
^ used in the pretest. ^ 

The major findings were that the tij^ree Treatment 1 gub« 
groups utilizing specific scanning strategies, were essentially, 
•quivalent In the achievement of visuM discrimination skills. 
There was a aignlNcant mean difference ^ < .05) between 
Treatment IB and Treatment 2. Dlffel^nces also occurred 
between Treatment lA and Treatideht |,and between Treat- 
ment 10 and Treatment -2, but they did^ot reach a significant 
tavft;^ — - — ^ 

In Treatment 1 subgroups, 11 out o|39 subjects still t^^d 
^difficulties In the visual discrlminatlon^f words at poatteet. 
In the Treatment 2 group, 8 out of 13 s^Jec^ WiW had diffi-^ 
cultles In the visual discrimination of v^rda at poetteat. 

The resulta indicated a trend which Remonstrated that a 
training program in specific scanning s&ategies, speclftealiy, 
P*rt-|fhole training, spatial distance tn^ning, or a combination 
cc part- whole and spatial distance training, would be etfeetlve 
in improving visual discrimination of wflrd skills. The differ- 
•nces between pretest and pbsttest meai| scores were: Treat- ^ 
nant lA, 4.23; Treatment IB, 5.00; TS^eatment IC, 4,81: 
Treatment 2, 1.61. ^ 
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-^ORD PRONUNCIATIQN AND COMPKKHKNSIOV^ 

Order No. 7023O(^l 



BLANCHARD, Jay StanI 
184pp. SupervlHor: doo 



}y, Ph.D. UnlviMstty of G<?Qrgta, 1979. 



An Important [nsue In 
im iht complex rolutionsi 
ftnd comprohonriioii. Thl 



In comprehension? Mori 
vUw on wordH about to \h 
companylnK coniprclicnsi 
to ftnHwer literal und info 



rending and content area Inflrructlon 
tp between word recognition (decoding) 
^tudy InvoHtlgatod o\\ii uapect that 



r«Iitlon«hlp- -will vocabulary Instruction facilitate p<^)rmance 



specif^ally, vyifl Instruction and re- 
read, botli In a passage and the ac- 
itbn (lucsiions,' facilitate a puplTa ability 
rent la I compreJ«»nsloi\ quest Ions about 
the pa^MttgeJr* The present study examined thl.'j question using 
60 poor reading sixth ^ra leru (onejjo-lmir years behind grade 
placement In total .readli a^Klevemeiih^ nuvisured by the 
Coji(^preh»nstviM>s^ -"Skills- -CTDSl. The pupils wece 

pretested on the Pe^i^ij^dy Picture Vo<^a]*ula^i^ jTe si* (PPV T) ind 
a (110 wds.) high frequen't y word list. . Pupils were randomly 
assigned to experlftiontal! (N-30) and control (N»30) groups. 
Both^roups were further subdivided by CBTS scores Into poor 
reading and vbi7 |x)or reading groups. Four passages from the 
McCa 11 - C ra b bs S t an da rd^e at Lessons in Reading (Booklet A) 
were selected (Tlfth "grade veAdabilUy- -3rd person narrative) 
for all pupils to read. Si^ Jltoral and four Inferential questions 
were written and validated the comprehension measures for 
each passage. Fach pupil answered a total of 24 literal and 16 
Inferential quefjtlons . I 

Each day for four days each experimental pupil was pre- 
sented a cf^ of flash cards hy a student -teacher proctor. The 
flash cards represented the >!l^ords the pupil was about to read^ 
bojh In a pasuagc and on the accompanying comprehension ques- 
tions. There wa>J a flash card deck for each passage. Each 
card in a deck was presented for two seconds. If the word was 
identified -and pronounced correctly, the next card was pre- 
sented. U not, the proctor pronoUnced the word and the pupil 
echoed It. Pupils had to correctly identify and pronounce all 
words (except those words correctly Identified on tl\.e UO word 
pretest) regardless of the number of presentations. To control 
< for uniqueness of presentation on the unrecognized wordsMhe 
. minimum number of flash card words presented In a deck was 
ten. For example, if a pupil was unable to Identify or pro- 
nounce five words on the first presentation of a flash card deck, 
on the next presentation the five words would be presented again 
but "shuffled In with" five known words and randomly presented. 
The pupils then read a passage and answered the comprehension 
questions. Flaslj carc> words which wore Initially unrecognized 
were presented again as a check for retention. 

Control pupils followed the same pjifocedures except the flash 
card words presented never appeared i 
sages and accompanying questions the]{ 
pi Is' flash card words came from the 
yTest Lessons in Reading and were fror 
the four selected for the study. 

Using two 2x2 factorial analyses 6!j(feovarlrflice (PPVT-co- 

xariate) one for Htt?ral and one 'or iiif^WnUal conij^^ ' 

The following results were obtained: (1) experimental readers 
(3r«17.34) answered^igniflcantly more (F'10.43; df=»l,55; p< 
,002) literal comprehension questions ibcAM the passages than 
contrpl readers fX»12.26), (2) experlm^rital reader9 (Xs=ll.Q6) 
answered significantly more (F>'28.81; d[^^l,&5; p < .001) in- 
ferential comprehension questions abou)t the Vlss ages than con- 
trol readers (X«5.M). Using adjuste^/^poofes^ experimental 
readers answered 72% of the literal qu^^Uoits correctly as op- 
posed to 51% of the control readers., C<Mlterning inferential 
comprehension^ experimMtal readers wisw^red 69% of tha 
<|ttestlona correctly as o)»69ed to 32% f^l th^ control readers. 
The results indicate that iiocabulary inatmt:i(iibn and'review on 
words alK>ut»to be read can enhance perwmAric^ on tests ol 
lUaral snd inferential comprehension us^aj^ tKbse words. 

InvMtigatln||[ retention data led to th^ lind^ng that poor read- 

ry poor read()rs t^pljilied 83% of the v 
ized. In addition/ ppbr readers re- 
«sentatlon to corM^ctti identify and pro- 
of the words inpilalw unrecogi^ted* 
juired two maVe pi'esentations to 
The results ilem |o^indicate that 
can, with a mi^f^imilm of effort ldtn-^'^||^ 



any of the four pas-^ 
!{)read. The control pu» 
cr Call-Crabbs Standard 
passages surrounding' 



•rs retained 98% ai)d 
woftls Initially unreq 
quired only one more 
Aounce approximately 
Ths vary poor readers 
rof ch ths same 9^ figu 
* r and very poo 
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Slfy.jpronouiice and remoiijber previously unrecogiilT.ed words 
fhari- rapid, accurate identificatioii and pronunciation mastery ( 
a rijquired. V 



RELATIVK EFFLCTIVKNKSS OF VISUAL- AODITORY 
VEKSUS VISUAL^AUDITORY - KINESTHETIC-TAC TILE 
PROClCDUHES FOR TEACHING SIGHT WORDS AND 
LETtER SOUNDS TO YOUNG, DISABLED READERS 

•Order No. 7924584 

BRYANT,^ Susan Tliorne, Ed.D, Colmnbla University Teachers 
Coll<!ge, 1970. I7Ipp. Sponsor: Vnne S. McKlllop ' 

The frequently. assumed hypothesis that the addition of 
tactual-kinestlitotic cues (tracing and writing) to sight word 
and letter qpun^ instruction improves learning and retention 
waa Investigated, with forty-lwo learning disabled readftrs. 
Subjejctp were thirty boys and twelve girls (thirty-one first 
grad^r^ and eleven secoiKl graders) with at least 50% reading 
g retarilatlon. They wore predominantly middle class, of nor- 
mal intelligence, with no uncorrected sensory handicaps. 
chlldijen were Included whose difficulties were Judged to be 
prlmajrily due to emotional disturbance or environmental 
depr(v|ation. 

Method . Each tlilld was taught thirty sight words (plus 
additional practice words) and twelve letter sound associations 
over 4 six-day period. ' Three of the words and one of the 
soundii were taught dally by V.A.K.T. (vlspal-audltory-klnei^ 
thetic-jtactlle) procedures based upon the appr<)ache8 of ^ ^ 
Fernaljd and Gllllngham. The same number of sight words antf 
l^er kounds were taught each day.Mn a counterbalanced or<;er, 
by^matbhed visual-auditory procedures without the inclusion^ 
,of ti-ac ng and writing. Thus, each child served as his own ^ ' 
controll 

Per^ormanco measures used in comparing sight word and 
letter s^und instruction in each procedure were: 1) short 
term {i^^ minute) recall; 2) long term (five to seven day) re-- 
tentlon; ''^a) learning errors; 4) learning time. Supplementary 
comparl^ns were made of diffterences in incidental learning 
between iihe two procedures in: 1) same day spelling; 2) long 
term spewing; S) ^visual discrimination; 4) sequence and re- 
versal errors in reading; and 5) sequence and reversal errors 
in wrltli^, ' ^ 

* Rssults. Despite adequate reliability of Hft learning and 
retention measures, no significant differences were found be- 
tween th^two procedures at the ,01 level of confidence on four- 
teen of the fiftetn t-tests. A significant difference (p < ,001) 
was found betweVn teaching tfme in sight word learning, with 
V,A,K.T, prbcecaires requiring approximately one-third more 
teaching, time. 

For Individual subjects who_p^rf or med considerably better 
via one procedure, compiurtsonswere made betw^n relative 
daily performance measures In the two teaching procedures. 
.^llo^Ottasist»Mpa4'44»i'n-of-«upet4m-perfq^ found, ~ 

Conclusion .' These results do nol^ support the commonly 
assumed superiority of multisensor& procedures, nor the be- 
lief that certain disiibled readers arV mor^ efficient 'klnes- 
thetlc-tactile'* learners. 

The clWilcal effectiveness of remedial procedures, such 
as those of Fernald and Gllllngham, was discussed in relation 
to Uarning pi;lnclples. It was suggested that the effective in- 
structional variables in these and other successful muUlsen- 
sory (and non-V,A.K,T;) approaches may be com|)onents such 
as: focused presentattl)ns, reduction of overload, Immediate 
feedback, teaching to mastery^ opportunity for overlearning, 
ahd provision for reinforcement. 

Thtse effective learning components were present \n tx)tl^ 
fl the procj|(lu.res in the current study, but are not consistently 
found ^Wclassroom or even remedial reading instruction, 
W^en effective teac|\lng procedures are used, Xhe tracing and 
Siting components, themselves, appear to provide no addl* 
tlonal aid to the Learning and retention of sig^t words or letter 
sounds for young, distlbled readers. 
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A COMPARISON OF CONTEXTUAL METHODS OF TEACH- 
ING SIGHT WORDS /O ELEMENTARY REMEDIAL READEH8 

♦ • Order No. 792 If 71 



OF CONTE 
^O ELEI 



CARNEAL, Ann HolUnd Stambaugh. Ed* D. Unlvoralty of MUml, 
245pp. SupervUor: .Proffnitjor Huity W. FoiRan 

Purpoajj 

. Tbe purpose of this study w»s to Investigate thr<»e methods 
of tss6htng sight words through sentence context and to detlr- 
mlns which was most successful in learning und retaining sigM 
words by elententAry reniodiai readers. An additional -purpossX 
was to determine whether direct teaching of sight words througH 
••nt«nc« context was more successful in learning and retaining 
• Ight words than the same amount of time s|>ent on oral reading, 
or than the regular classroom teaching program. 

PiMDcedures ^ 

" ■ " '• — - — * 

Thriy approaches for teaching sight words through sentence 
context weib developed. The primary difference in the three 
procedures^fas whether the sight words wore used in sentences 
provided b)(>b£ tutor, in student -made sentences, or in a com- 
bination of tutor and student sentences'. In addition to theee 
three approaches, a fourth group of subjects. spent the same 
amount of time orally reading trade books with a tutor. A fifth 
group served as a non-inatructional control group. 

Two Instruments were used to descriptively define the pop- 
ulation a« remedial readers. Th<» glosso n Intelligence Teft and 
the Word Identification Test of the Woodcock Reading Mastery 
Tests were administered to identify subjects eligible for par- 
ticipation. Fry's Instant Words were administered to identify 
subjects' unknown sight wOrds. 

Forty elementary remedial readers were randomly assigned 
^ to one of four treatment groups at the Barry College Reading 
Clinic, Miami, Florida. Ten .subjects comprised the control 
group. ^ . 

The tutors were undergraduate students enrolled In Methods 
of.TeachIng Reading at Barry College. The tutors were trailed 
In a^^arsfully structured program using videotapes, 8U(>ervleed 
Instruction, and discussion. ' 

Subjects were tutored twice weekly during 40-mlnute ses- 
sions for Vlght weeks. Five sight wordsv^ere taught to subjects 
In Groups 1. 2, and 3 for a total of 80 wordi/taught l^ 16 ses- 
sions, Croup 4 i^ibjects spent the same aniLunt of time orally 
rsadlnf and discussing trade books with a tiAor as this''^*ii»^r 
subjects spent in learning, practicing and reviewing flt^lghr^yords. 
The tutors were observed on a regular basis to ehsurb correct 
tMchlnf procedure. 

Immediately following the sixteenth tutoring session, each 
subjfct was postiested with the FryMnstant Words. A delayed 
rstentlon postteat was administered to dach subject 19 days 
after the Immediate posttest. 

Two 5x1 analyses of covarlance were carried out to de- 
termine overall slgnlflcarfce a the five gfoup means on- 
IK* two posttests. Scheffe*8 test for multiple -comparisons 
(was used to Investigate the source of the significance, the hy- 
potheses were tested at the .05 level of^^^^lficance. 

Res ults 

The analyses of covarlance on the Immediate and delayed 
ratentlOQ posttest almong the five group means yielded dlffHr- 
ences ilgnlflcant at the .001 level. 

Sl|nitlcant differences were found on the Immediate and 
Allayed retention postteats between: (1) the tutor-generated 
OMltxt group and the oral MCtdlng group, (2) the stud'ent-gan- « 
araled oontext group and the oral reading group, (3) the tutor- 
ganaratad context group and the no treatment group, and (4) lha 
■tiident«*ganeralfad context group and the no treatment group, 
tiM othar hypotheses tested using Scheffe's post hoc comparl-. v 
sdni (Hd not yield significant dlfferem^es. 




Ing (he sight words jare provided exclUHlvely by the tutor or 
are provided exclusJively by the student. When the tutors uaa^ 
a combination of tutor-generated sentences and stud^nt-ganer 
ated sentences, there was no significant difference found be- 
tween the combfnatlongroup and the oral reading group. Thrs 
may Indicate itmt for'Wementary remedial readers, t^ com- 
bination of tutor and student sentences Is not consistent to Jhe 
degree necessary for nmstery. 



AFFECTS OF THE PROJECt HEAD START AND -^ITLK I 
PRESCHOOL PROGRAMS ON VOCABULARY AND READ- 
ING ACHIEVEMENT MEASURED AT THE KINDERGARTEN 
l^ND FOURTH GftADE LEVEI^ Order No. 7M 1650 

Clark, Carlean Manning, Ed.D. Wayne'Stato University 
1979. 109pp. ' 

There are currently two preschool programs available to 
Detroit area children. -Project I^ead Start, Implementejd In 
1965, and Title I Pre -School, Implemented In 1972, Th^a RTO- 
grams shax^o similar curriculum plans and both place sbeolfic 
emphasis on the development of positive self-concepts f^v their 
participants. The programs vary In their admittance require- 
ments. Participants In the Project Head Start program bust 
be products of a poverty level Income family. Title I Prii- 
School, ho^veYer, accepts all children who test to be educk- 
tlonally deprived, regardless of socioeconomic background. 

T^ie purpose of this study was i<\ examine the Project Head 
Start land Title I Pre-School pirogrti^s to determine what their 
affect was upon participants when itieasured at the kinder - 
garter^ and fourth grade levels on vocabulary and readlM 
achlay|ement skills, 

Tlh* study sample consisted of four randomly selected 
groupel; two experimental groups--chlldren who partlolpatad 
in (D^ProJect Head Start, and (2>,TitleI Pre^chodl; two con- 
trol groups --children who' were eligible for but did not par- 
ticipate In (3) Project Head Start, and (4) Title I Pre^chooL . 

Dat* oi%ocabulary and reading achievement were gathered 
for aa<«h of these groups ty the Detroit Reading Readiness 
Test at the kindergarten level and the reading section of tha 
Iowa Tests of Basic Skills at the fourth grade level, Compar- 
ISQM w^re made at both the klndergiirten and fourth grade 
levels for the following groups; Project Head Start versus 
control; Title I Pre-School VbrsMs control; Project Hfad Start 
versus Title I |>re-SchooL The multiple comparison technique 
was ufed to measure mean score difference. All differences 
occurring at the .05 level or below w*re considered significant 
The*t.te$t was applied to all significant comparisons to deUr* 
mine whethjr, on a^pne-tall basis, significance would be 
achieved. 

The following conclusions were suggested by the analyses 
of data: ' 

The Project Head Start program appeared to have a 
positive impact on program participants at both tha 
kindergarten apfd fourth grade layels. 
J, Participants In the Title I Pre -School program appeared 
to make no significant gains over non -participants at 
either the klnderttarten or fourth grade level, 

8. No significant difference was measured between the 
Project Head Start or Title I Pre -School programa. 

Racommepdatlons for future research and program review 
were made; \ 



1 * . * Coinclusloni 

Tht rasults Indicate that teaching elementary remedial 

rg alght words In sentence context Is more benrftlclal ^han 
Hug trade books ori^Hy when the Sentences used for taach- 
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AN INVESTIGATION OF E.S.E.A. TITLE I INTERVEf4TION 
W READING FOR GRADES TWO, SEVEN AND EIGHT 

; • Ordpr No. 791M21 

CLARK, Martha Ann. Ed j^^JMorthorn Arlj;onft Unlvernlty, 
1^9. 101pp. Adviser. Sam W. UUha 

' PROBLEM ' . 

Th« problem of ^Is study wan to determine tho'effecta oC 
^sn •xp«rlnieotal aupplemontar^ dlaipiostlc-prescrlptlve Title I 
^•actlnf program, on the reading achievement of second, sev- 
enth, andeli((hth ^rade students who were severely educationally 
Maadvantaged. Fujthor, the purpose was to determine the dlf- 
■•rtntlal effects of the reading program in year-round and nint-. 
month schools among male and female students; and among 
Blae^, Hispanic, and Anglo students. 

-METHODOLOGY 

^ The student population Included 191 students In the eicperl- 
mentmiffroup who attended seven schools on the nine-month 
orgiiUcatlonal plan. The control group consisted erf 280 stu- 
dents attending schools on both'the nine- month and 45-15 ytar« 
round rfchool organizational plans. The experimental group 
recslved diagnostic -prescriptive individualized reading in- 
•tructfon as the research treatment to bo studied for use with 
ESEA Title I students. The contn^ group received no spsctal 
raadlng instruction treatment except that provided In the tradl- 
llonal classroom. 

The Stanford Achievement test was admlifistered to all stu- 
dents on a.pre/posttest. All tests were scored by an outsidt 
agency, then transcribed on aVeypunch Input form for com- 
putsr processing. The mean student test scores were 4nalyx«d 
through the use of the t test. For this Investigation the hyfiotli- 
tses were tested at the alpha level of 0.05 as tlie level of sig* 
nlfloance for rejecting or failure to r'eject the null hypotheses. 

FINDINGS 

» • ■ ■ * 

Four null hypotheses were tested. Three hypotheses were 
rtject«4 because o# a significant^ value. The supplementary 
dlagnostlc-prescrlptlvs Title I reading program was efftctlvf 
in Improving the reading achievement of students in the Mvmth 
and eighth grades, but not for second gfade; the nlne-mcLith 
ichool plan was more effective than Jhe year-round plan fo)r 
Improving reading achievement at the second grade level, but 
the two plans were equsbly effective at gradB levels seven and 
tight; the supplementary dlagnostlc*-prescriptlve reading pro-« 
gram was effective in improving reading achievement for malt • 
and female students in the second, seventh, and eighth grades; 
and this reading program Vas equallj^ effective^ for Improving' ^ 
reading' achievement among Black, Hispanic, Sind ^gio student, 
in the second, seventh, ind eighth grades. f 



IME^^Di^IONS 

1. The results of the reading program shoyld t>e prestnt^d 
to ttachtrs and administrators who were Involvedjn the study, i 
This prtaentatlon should be used as a basis for coosldtrlng'tht 
tfftcta of the program and plans should be made for continuiktion 
, of tht program with modifications to Improve services. ' 
1. iThs supplementary diagnostic-prescriptive Title I read- 
ing program should be expanded to all teachers ip seventh and* 
•ighth grades. 

8, A atu^ should be designed to discover how to Improvs 
reading achievement at the second grade level. 

4. A tralitlng program should be established for teachers 
in thie digtrict so that the reading program p^n be expanded to 
more students irl grades aeven and eight. 

5. A report on the results of the study should b^ presented 
to the board of education and to parent groups ^ the district. 

The results of the study should be shared with other 
•ehool districts. ' ^ 

7. A^eludy should be developed to establish the benefltg of 
a readbif program in ri|(ie-month schools ovrf^ that of year- 
round schools at the secon<* grade level. 



DIFFERENTIAL PREDICTION OF SUCCESS IN READINO A« 
A RESULT OF REMEDIAL INSTRUCTION 

^ Order No! 7^30666 

FEIGELSON, Alun Stephen, i>h.D. Fordham University, 197^. 
303|Sp. Mentor; Dr^^ther Cormac Waldron 

This stucfy sought to identify the characteristics of students 
who would or would not benefit f^m school- based remedial 
reading programs. The identification of predictor variables 
could lead to more precise pupil selection procedures In order 
to make the in6st effective and efficient use of available reme-\ 
dial reading resources^ 

^ Predictor variables Irfcluded measures routinely available 
to reading specialist teachers through diagnostic and achieve- 
ment testing and from pupil records. The Stanford Diagnoetio 
iWading Test (SDRT) provided pretr<atment achievement levels 
in^vocabulary and comprehension as well as word recognition 
saills. The Botel Reading Inventory furnished potential, in-- 
structional, andMndependent reading levels. Grade^piacement, 
sex of student, and hold-over^tatus were gathered from pupil 
records. Paper and pencil measures of self-esteem and test 
anxiety were also used as predictors. 

The criterion measures of .success in reading were esti- 
mated true gains trased upon pre- and post- program admiiHs- / 
tration of the vocabulary and comprehension subtests of the i 
Metropolitan Achievement Test. Based upon the distribution of ' 
estimated true gain scores for each subtest, the sample was ' 
dlvide<^ Into success, nioderate success, and non-success 
groups. ^ 

The population studied was composed of elementary school 
pupils served by remedl2ilreadlng>^programs operated by a j 
New York City Sc^iool District. The sample consisted of 400 
pupils livgrade^ 3-6 who had received remedial Instruction foi^!^^ 
the period betwe|Bn pre- and post-tedtlng and for whom com- 
plete da^a were available. 

The nlajor statlsUcal technique used was discriminant func- 
tion analysis. The initial multiple discriminant analyses tested 
the effectiveness of the combination of all 15 predictor variables 
in the prediction and classification of Individuals into success 
groupings. A stepwise discriminant analysis was employed to 
^"^est the effectiveness of success group classification using ^le 
^ five most Important predictor varl4bles. A second stepwilfe 

diacrlmlnant analysis was utlllji<rd to validate the generaUi^bll- 
ity of prediction. 

The results of the multiple dlscrinfflnant analyses using all 
15 variables found only' the fh«t discriminant function to signif- 
icant^ septate the riuccess^ffroups. instructional reading level 
and p^ll ^rade level variables ^contributed to jroup separation 
whfn the success groups were formed On the basig of both v6- 
cabulary and cojmprehension gains. Test anxiety ahd hold-over 
status we^ also responsible for success group sepaVation on 
th^VbcalKilary criterion. Thb sound blendlng^ and reading com- 
preheilialon subtestff^of the SDRT acted to differentiate iucceae*^ 
groupings based upon gains In comprehension. 

The prediction of success group membership based upbo all 
15 variables was l)est for the'suocess and non-success groups, 
where 59% to 74% of group members were correctly classlflM. 
The numt)er of correct classifications for the moderate sue- \ 
cess groupe was near change levels. \ 

The stepwise dlscrlmj^nant procedure revealed the addition 
ol sound discrimination as a predictor^ of vocabulary galibp 
while anxiety was added to those predictors previously idiitti- 
fled fpr gains In comprehension. The reduction In the number 
of pre4ictor variable's from 15 to five did aot affect significantly 
f the (prediction of liuccess group meml)ershlp. 

The cross- validation procedure supported the generallaabll- 
Ity of prediction results. Whep the proportions of Qorrect 
classifications betw^n the development and validation gipupe 
were comparea» tbe only significant difference occurred within 
the comprehension success group, where the rate of correct' 
classifications dropped from 81% to 62%. 

• . ■ / . 
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A STUDY or THfe INFLUENCE OF LISTENING WHILE 
READING ON THE ACQUISITION OF- HEADING »k1LLS 

I Ordor No. 791T597 

FINNEHTY, Huth Co^An, Ph,I), Unlvoi j.lty of Ciillfornlu. Berke- 
ley, 1978, 223pj), 

Thi major pur|V)so of Mils study waw to lnv«s(lgat«> whother 
prlini^ry grade roadorh with coinprolionslon and word recognl*, 
tlon problep)s would iMjnofH more from llstenkig to slories read 
aloud to thoin while following tho words tlum from reading 
tttorlos alyud tluMU. selves, A ,serohd.rry purpose w.i.s to investl- 
gute whiither roudlng would bo affO( ied by tho format in which - 
the storleN wore presented. 

Fifty-one male hoi ond graders wilh reading problems fronj 
two predomlnai^tly niark schools wore selected for tho study 
on the ba^ls of teaclier Judgment and various reading mea.sures. 
The foUowitig procedures wore used: 

1, Teachers were a,skcd io identify boys who were (a) read- 
ing beiow grade level, (b)' withmit any obvious phyi^iological Im- 
pairmenls tlrat miglit affect reading, .uid (c) able to rocognite 
words and use phonics skills at a minimal l^vol, but (d) una,ble 
to read connected prose without comprehension problems. 

2. Potential subjects weTe furtlier screvned on tho basis of 
(a) Cooperative Primary Heading Test scores, (b) the reading 
level of their classroom texts, (c) reading speed, and (d) amen- 
ability to following words while listening. 

^ Subjects were then matched within teachers according to 
Wide Rangtv Achievement Test scores and randomly a,^si^i6d 
to one of three Ireatments. All piree treatment groups went ^ 
through aMraining program durjng which 20 stories wqro read 
J%t individual sessions witli \u\ adult. Children in the Reading 
Aloud (RA) Irealment read each story aloud to ihe Adult. Chil- 
dren in both the Listening- 1 (Ll) and Llstening-3 (L3) treat- 
ments listened to the stories read aloud by an adult while they 
followed i\xe woi-ds; the Ll children heard each story once 
only, whereas the L3 children heard each story throe limes. 

The training program stories were each presented in a 
small-book format, designed so that line and page breaks would 
■ not interrupt minimal phrase units, in order to facilitate phrase 
'chunking." Pre- and post -measures consisted of oral reading, 
word recognition, eye -voice sp;ui, and a cloze test. The oral 
- reading test story was presei^ted either in the small-book for- 
mat or as a regularly typed page. It provided measures ot 
comprehension, total errors, reading time, graphic similarity 
of observed responses to actual words, and the use of syntactic/ 
semantic cuo« and correction strategies. 

Multivariate and univariate analyses of variance and covarl- 
,ance were usod to test (a) treatment and format. differences on 
^all oral reading measures, and (b) treatment differences on all 
other measures. Reading levels were u,sed for blocking. 

Results were nonsignificant for both treatment ;u\d format 
effects, n was sugge*?ted that (a) the lack of treatment effects 
may have been due to thid small sample size ;ind the' relatively 
short duration of the training program, ;uid (b) the effect of the 
change In format was not powerful enough to overcome word- 
by -word reading habits. 

Additional multivariate and univariate analyses of tho oral 
reading and word vc^cognltion measures indicated that all the 
children taken togoHior Improved significantly on comprehen- 
, eion, total errors, ^ajid word recognition. It was suggested that 
all the treatments may have been equally effective, but testing 
such an effort wa? impossible without a classroom control 
group. 

Suggestions itre given for future research on the Influence 
of Hstening on reading acquisition. * 
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THE RFFICACY OF LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION ON RCAP« 
INa AND MATHEMATICS ACmEVEMBNT OF EDUCA- 
TIPTJALLY DEPRIVED CHILDREN Order No. ,7917525 

GUILLORY, Barbara Lee, Ed.D. The American University. 
1979. lOOpp. 

The purpose of this study was to cqmpare and analyie the 
effects of language Instruction In facilitating the reading and 
mathematics achievement of first grade educationally deprived 
boys and girls. One hundred educationaUy deprived first grftde 
boys and girls who received Instruction {n a Title I E3EA Lan- 
guage Program ^tere com|)ared with 100 educationally deprived 
boys and girls who did not participate In the Langifage Program, 
Subjects, chosen from selected New Orleans Public Schools, 
wer* matched on the basis of race, sex, pre-reading test score 
and mathematics test score. The treatment group received 
40 minutes of language Instruction in addition to the ba^lc read- 
ing and mathematics program which Is required by the local 
school district. The comparison group received only the local 
school district's 4?aslc reading and mathematijcs InstfQctlon. 

It was hypothesl7,ed that significant differences would ^ 
found In achievement on the reading and mathematics scales of 
the CTBS/S, Level B betwe^en the Treatment Groups (Hypoth- 
esis I) the girls and the boys, (Hypothesis 2) the girls In the 
Treatnlent Group (Hypothesis 3)^d the boys In the Tre^ment 
Group (Hypothesis 4), It was further hypothesized that there 
would,b^ a more positive correlation between the reading and 
mathematics scales of the CTBS/S for the treatment group 
than for the comparison group (Hyjpwthesls 5). 

The results of the multivariate analysis of variance indU * 
cated that therQ.were significant differences between the treat- 
ment groups and the seyes but the lntei^t|on of treatment 
with sex was not significant beyond the ,05 L>iveL Since the 
main effects were significant, two of the dlffer^e^ije hypotheses 
of the study were supported. 

Since the analysls did yield significant results for the trtat- 
ment effect and the sex effect, discriminant analyses were ef- 
fected. The results of the discriminant analysis for the treat- ^ 
ment effect Indicated that reading and mathematics tasks which 
required vlstja! and auditory abilities received greater dis- 
criminant weights than those requiring integrative and con- 
ceptual abilities. The results of the discrifhinant analysis for 
the sex effect Indicated that tasks requiring semantics ability 
distinguished boys from girls. 

Conclusions were discussed In light of the study's implica- 
tions relative to teaching strategies and curriculum design for 
tducatlonally deprived children, sex differences and lai^uage 
relatedness to reading and mathematics. Recommendations 
were made for changing teaching strategies for educationally 
deprived students. 



TH^ EJECTS OF EQUIVALENT AND ANALOGOUS IN- 
STRUeriON ON THE ORAL READING PERTORMANCE OF 
PUPILS WITH READING DIFFICULTIES Order No. 7918097 

KNOWLTON, Henry Earle, Ed.D. University of Kentucky, 1978. 
139p|>, Chairpersons: Dr. J. A- McLoughlin, Dr. C, M. Nelson 

This study examined the effects of two formats of instruc- 
tional tasks on the contextual oral reading of words with ending 
rowel -consonant spelling patterns by three elementary LD 
>iplls encountei-ing reading difficulties. Initructional formats 
focused on short vowels and were comprised of either equiva- 
lent or analogous tasks. Equivalent Usks were Identical to the 
objective (contextual oral reading) with respect to their etlm- 
ulus and response modalities, stimulus and response content* ' 
and the teaching techniques employed. Analogous tasks were 
tangential to the behavioral objective in at least one of these 
task characteristics. Pupils received 10 days of instruction 
with each format 

Data were analyzed using a multiple -baseline design acroas 
bahavtors (short^owel sounds). Results Indicated that while ' 
iMi^ogous Instruction showed no effect on oral reading^ equiva- 
lent Instruction showed only a slight experimental effect Visu- 
ally apparent differences In data distributions did not emerge. 
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Tht rMUltt Implied the need for tyttematic replication acrM« 
mlottt popuUtlont and condltlont before the efficacy of equiva- 
lent Instruction can be determined. \, 



- PRKDlCTtON OF COMPREHENSION BASED ON FIVE DK^ 
LKTION-BASBD SYSTEMS USED ^}T\\ SIXTH GRADE 
TITLt 1 STUDENTS ^ Order No. 7917817 

LAZARUS, AUn, Ed. D. Hofatra Unlvcrtlty, 1979. 24epp. 

The purposes of this InveatlRatlon were: (!) to examine and 
compare the effectiveness of five dejetlQa^baaed system^ (stan- 
dard clokfc, rxuze technique, reading storage test, graphic close. 
. and op'ln procedure) as measuk*es of reading comprehension 

of nai'ratlvf^d expository material; and (2) to deve lop a 
. hierarchy of deletion -based systems In terms oi^ ihe at^iount 
of variance thJit Is accounted for In relation to the criterion 
<muItlple-cholce test on unmutllated passages). 

To accomplish th^ purposes, the Dale-Chall ReaAiblllty 
Formula was used to select eighteen passages of 200 to 290 
words at approximately fifth grade level from unused stan- 
dardised reading. tests. One expository and one narrative pas- 
•H« were mutilated to conform to each of the five predictor 
rarlaMes. Four expository and four narVatlve passages were 
' used fo^the crlterlon Varlable. The eighteen passages were 
admfniatered to sUty, sbtth grade. Title I students. 

The data were submitted to factor analysts to determine 
how many factors were represented by the five predictor vari- 
ables for narrative and expository material. 

Stepwise multiple regression formulas were calculated to 
determine the degree to which the five predictor variables 
alone, and In combination, predicted reading comprehension 
using muhlple-cholce questioning of narrative, expository, 
and combined narrative and expository materials, as the cri- 
terion, for Total. High, and Low Grpups. , 

Results of factor analysis extracted one factor for Total 
fGroup on both narrative and expository material^. This one 
factor was called "reading comprehension ability.* Two fac- 
tors Vere. extracted for High Group reading narrative mate- 
rial: ''reading comprehension through divergent thinking** and 
^readlnl comprehension through convergent thinking. Two 
factors, unlabeled since no commo'h element* could be found, 
were extracted for High Group on expository fnaterlal and for 
? Low Group on narrative material. 

MultMe ^epvjlse regression, for Tota^ Group reading ^ 
narratlvi materlal.^demonstrated op-ln to be the most slgnlfl- 
^ cant (p <.05) predictor of reading comprehension using t)^9 
multiple-choice crlterl<|n. Standard cloze was alsQ^slgnlflcant, 
The hierarchy for Total Group was: \l) op-ln. (2) standard 
close, (J) graphic cloze. (4) reading storage, and (5) maze. 
Multiple stepwise regression resulted In no significant pre- 
dictors of reading comprehension for High or Low Group read-' 
Ing narrative material, . 

Multiple stepwise regression, for Total Group reading e*- 
posltory ^material, demonstrated maze to be the ippst signifi- 
cant {p^<7fSi) predictor of reading comprehension using the 
multiple -choice criterion. ReaHinK storage was also signifi- 
cant For Total Gfoup. the hierarchy was: fl) maze. (2) read- 
ing storage. (3) op-ln. (4) graphic cloze, and (5) standard 
close. Multiple stei)wlse regresslor^^^ for High Group reading 
mposltory material, demonstrated nute to be the only signifi- 
cant predictor. No significant predictors of reading compre- ^ 
h#nslon were -found for Low Group readl^i^ expository material. 

Multiple stepwise regression, for Total Group reafdlng com- 
bined material jdetermlned op-ln to be the\post significant 
(p <.08) predlrftor of reading comprehensloa Standard close 
waa also slgnWlcant For Total Group.' the hierarchy was: 
(1) op-ln, (2) (standard cloze. (3) maze. (4) reading storage, 
and (S) graphic cjoze. Multiple stepwise regression resulted 
In no significant predictors of reading comprehension for High 
cr Low Group reading combined materials, 

Am6ng the conclusions reached were the following: (1) due 
lo small sample else, results obtained for High and Low Oroupa 
may be considered spurious; (2) one factor, ^reading compre- 
hanalon ability,* emerged for the five deletion -based syste^ia; 
'*^*M five delation -based systems appeared to be good pre- 



diotors of reading comprehension when using multlpld-chdlee 
questioning of materials as the criterion; and (4) op-ln ap- 
peared to be the best predictor of reading comprehension on 
narrative material, maze tppeored to be the best predictor on 
expository material, and op-ln appeared the best predictor on 
N^omblned materials. 




THE JS^^FECTS OF AN ESEA TITLE I SUMMER KEAIiNO 
AND MATHEMATICS PHOGllAM ON ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
8CORF8 (SiF PARTICIPATING STUDENTS Order No 7024008 



LONOEh^E^ 
98pp. 



R, Joseph I>e, Ed.D. Temple University, 1979. 



This study was designed to determine the degree oi impact 
of the ESEA Title 1 summer school program on achievement 
test scores In reading and math. The primary comparison was 
made batween Title I students who received the summer school 
treatment and Title I studehtswho did not attend summer school. 

A ravlf w of the literature and research studies yielded in- 
formation demon8tratln|f both the success and failure of ESEA 
Title I programs. The evidence Is cerlainly contradictory and 
even confusing at times. , , 

Rather than accept the mediojrity of the current Title Eval- 
uation status It becomes Increasingly im|>oHant to double our 
efforts to evaluate and^explaln Title I pi'ograms. It Is especially 
Important In light of previous research, -that sucl^ evaluation 
occur at the lociiHevel, since the Independence oT both program 
and population between local education aKencles Is fairly w«ll 
established. < . 

The need for lotfal school district accountability In evalu- 
ation of ESEA Title I summer school test score data, and the 
value of local studies related to program declsion/m'aklng is 
the basls/of this ^tudy. Two Important limitations of thtfatudv 
were; [ ^ ^ ' 

1. In o>der to satisfy federal guidelines Title I services 
(summer school) could not be withheld from Iselected students. 

i. The six week dui^tion of summer school Is an extremely 
short period to measure gains on a standardised achievement 
test, 

The sample for this study wa^ composed of three groups 
Group A consisted of Title I chll^en who attended summeyr. 
schooK^proup B consisted of Titl^ children who did not it- 
tend sWmer school. Group C consisted of children from the 
general school population. \. , 

The ^nstrunient used to measure achievement ^Ins waa 
the Stanfoi^ Aiihlevement Test. Primary I, Primary II, Pri- 
mary in and Intermediate I levels were used at the appropriate 
grade levejs. The School Attitude Scale developed by the Pann- 
. sylvanla Department of Education In conjunction' with the New 
Cattle Area School District was used to nieasure student atti- 
tude towi||rd school. 

The treatment In this stujly was the regular Instructional 
program '^of the ESEA Title I Summer School program. Thla 
wAf remedial instruction > the basic skill areas of reading and 
mathamatlcs. 

Based on the findings of the analysis of the standardised 
test data for the Title I students and non-Title I students, the 
following conclusions were made: 

1. In reading, grade 1 of Group A had mean gain scores ^ 
plgnfflcantly higher than* Group D at the September posttest. 
Grade 2 of Group A had mean gain scores significantly higher 
than Group B at the November posttest. 

2. In math, grade 3 of Group A had mean gain scores hlfher 
than Group B at the November posttest. 

8. When the melh math "scors gains were analyzed betwtea 
groupe A, B and C the research hypotheses were accented for 
the September ^nd November posttestlag> Group A showed the 
stronger gajns. / . 

4. There was no difference found In mean gain scores la 
reAdlng at either of the posttest sessions when groups A B and 
C ware analysed together. 

The aforementioned conclusions warrs^ntM^e fallowing rec- 



ommendations: 
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I. The com|)«risons between Group A and Group B of thli 
•tu4y should be rep||Qiited during th^ summer of 1979 to deter- 
mine the consistency of these findings. 

t. The Pmrent Advisory Council of Title I »nd appropHste 
school officials should be appraised of the results of this |itudy 
and should be Included in forming any reconimondations fAr 
future summer school programs, I 

S. Further Investigation should be conducted to determine 
expect^ gains on nationally standardized achievement testl 
scorM during a six week period. \ 

The results of this research indicated that the six week! 
summer schflol treatment did not have a significant impaction 
achievement test scores when an alpha of .05 was used, wttL the, 
exception of the subgroups Indicated earlier. The Impllcatlbns 
of this study would suggest that the Title 1 monies expendedUn 
a summer program would bo more beneficial when appliefl tb a 
full term program. 

\ • 



EFFECTS OF INSTRUCTION IN THE UJ>E OF AN AB- 
STRACT STRUCTURAL SCHEMA AS AN AID TO COMPRE- 
HENSION AND RECALL OF WRFTTEN DISCOURSE 

Order No. 7917398 

MCDONELL, Gloria Marie, Ed.E). Vrrginla Polytechnic Insti- 
tute and State University, 1978. n2pp. 

Current research in discourse processing indicates that 
textual Information i9 understood and rccallecl with the aid of 
schemata. The scli^nia theory of comprehension suggests that 
as encoding occurs^ existing schemata hot only set up expecta- 
tions wtiloh assist t'he reader In processing Information, but 
also act as a retrieVal plan during recall (Rumellturt ax«l Or^- 
toQy, 1977). The literature further suggests that while skilled 
readers use these top down procesves to read more efficiently, 
disabled readers do not (Meyer, 1977). The purpose of this 
investigation was to measure the effectiveness of an instruc- 
tional technique which would provide the disabled reader with 
tlie ofgai^zational skills that appear to be ennployod by the 
skiUed reader. 

Forty-eight Title I students, reading at or below the 32nd 
percentile on the reading subtest of the SRA Achievement Test, 
were randomly selected and assigned to either a control or one 
6t three Experimental groups. Each experimental group re- 
ceived an increased exposure to the Instrirctlonal treatment. 
All sul>|ects read and retold two stories, one immediately after 
treatment, and one two weeks later. The recall protocols were v 
asseMfd by a discourse analysis scoring system. 

Three hypotheses were tested using a 4 x 2 mixed analyllis 
of variance with repeated measures on the second factor. Sig- 
nificant main effects ior both treatment and tin^e were found. 
There was no evidence to support a predicted Interaction. Fur- ^ 
thee analysis of the treatment variable i^vealed significant dif- 
ferences between the control and iMtween each of the experl* 
mentfil groups. It appears that by making students aware \A 
the structure of simple stories^ they were belter able to or^ - 
fanise the textual information along these lines for retrievaL 
According to the schema'theory of conij)rehension, the more ef- 
llciant recalf pattern of the exfierimental groups can be atti^ib- 
uted to the students' ability to predict^ in advance, the structure 
of the etory and use It as a plan for retrieval. Although the re* 
telling tcoree^^ecr)&sed softer a two-week period, post hoc anal- 
jiis of the data^$vealed that a signlfioant instructional effect 
was malntHlned. 

Additional findings Indicated that successive treatments alec 
Improyed the recall of high level or Important information. In« 
creaMod instruction enabled subjects to selectively attend to tho 
ulleht points in the story. 



A RESEARCH StUDY MEASURING THfc^ RELATIONSHIP 
or PROGRAM POLICY AND PROGRAM COST TO 
STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT WITH NINIH GRADE DIS- 
ADVANTAGED STUDENI-S IN READING PROQRAMt IN 
THE EAST SIDE UNION HIGH SCHOOL DIS I RICT SAN 
JOeE, CALIF9HN1A Order No. 7^25060 



MACHl, Lawrence Anthony, ^d.D. 
Cisco, 1979. 126pp. Chairperson: 



•University of Sun Fran- 
Robert J^jWnp 



Sl?i?llL^L^!Ll!!l*_^£5^!?^,^^^^^^ ^ grade disadvant^fed 
students receive any additional benefit, as expressed In adjusted 
posttest differences, in compensatory programs as compared 
to non componwitory remedial reading programs? Two spe- 
cific inquiries were made by the researcher. First, was there . 
a elgnificant difference in adjusted posttest reading scores be* 
tw^en fcompensatory ajid non compensatory programs. Second, 
was there a signiUcant dlffei eiite.in the adjusted readlnf scores 
between high cost and low cost reading or (^^^uivsilent programs. 

Procedure , A quasi -experimental design was used to 
compare adjusted posttest scores in reading achievement of 
disadvantaged ninth grade students.' Ethnic grouping and eco- 
nomic status wore used as ii)ediatlng variables in the <:ompari-„. 
son of compensatory and non cofnpensatovy programs. Par- 
tlcipsting slludeiita were tested in the Fall of 1977 and again 
In the Spring of 1978, using the CTBS , Level 4, Form S. Over 
one thousancf ninth grade disadvantaged students of the East 
^ Side Union High School District'. San Jose, California com- 
prised the study sample. Prior learning, expressed as a ^>re- - 
test difference, was controlled statistically. Significant differ- 
ences <P <C .05) in adjusted posttest mean raw scores between 
programs were calculated using a multiple factor and a one 
way analysis of covarianco. A cost analysis was conducted on 
the ten district remedial reading or equivalent programs. The 
programs having the throe highest and the three lowest cost 
per student ratios were compared for significant differences 
adjusted posttest mean raw scores. 

Findin gs. Ovi^rall, ninth grade disadvantaged students who 
participated in compensatory education programs achieved a 
significantly higher adjusted mean |X>ettost raw score in total 
reading than did similar students enrolled In nd'n compenMtory 
programs. Ninth grade Black disadvantaged students wna^ar- 
tlclpated in compensatory education programs did^ not ach^e I * 
a statistically different adjusted mean posttest raw score In 
total reading when compared .with Black ninth grade students 
^ participating in noir compen*iitory programs. Ninth grade Hls- 
panie SHrnameckdisadvantaged students who participated In 
compensatory education programs achieved a significantly 
higher adjusted mean posttest raw score in total reading thai\ 
similar students in non compensatory programs. Ninth gfrade 
dlsadvkntaged students classified as Others who particlpaJted 
In compensatory education programs achieved a higher ad-" 
Justed mean posttest raw score in total reading than simitar 
students enrolled in non cqmpensatory pi^ograms. In both cate- 
gories of economic status, ninth grade disadvantaged students 
who participated in compensatory programs scored signifi- 
cantly higher adjusted mean posttest raw scored than did slml- 
lar students enrolled in non compensatory programs. Overall, 
ninth grade disadvantaged studenis who participated in low 
cost readirj^ programs did not achieve significantly different ^ 
adjusted mean posttest raw scores than similar students en- * 
Irolled In high cost retiTedial^'reading programs. 

Conclusio ns; These findings support the position that dis- 
advantaged students at the ninth grade level received additional 
Instructional benefit from cpmpensatoVy education 'programs. 
No additional instructional benefit was receive(| by ninth grade 
disadvantaged students in low cost programs velrsus high cost 
programs In remedial reading as shown by these findit^s. 
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AN INVESTIGATION OF THE KFFEQJ OF USING DIRECT 
INSTRUCTION PROfcKDURES TO* TEACy THHEJC CHITI- 
CAL READING SKILI^ TO SHILL^DEFIflENaiGnADB 5 
^ ... v^^o. 7927373 
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PATCHING, William George, Ph p/ .Un Ivors Uy of Ol'^tnon, 
1979. X78pji. Adviser: Dr. George Shoperd . 

.• " ' 
Thf fniipose of IMb field study v&as to investigate th« rtU- 
tlv« jrfftclVeness of Direct Iiistnictlon and Workbook- with 

' Corf«ctlve FeedbncH njethods of teaching three critical r«td- 
Uig (Iklll.s toHklll dotlclent grade 5 studojifto. Inn, "both 

methods were compared with a i>onli)tev?oiftlon co^itrol ^K^ji- 
tlo*. The throe critical reading skiflB selected far 8t\idy n(er%-- 
the ability to detect'lnstHiiccs of faulty gejiepallzatlon, fmlM 
cauaailty qr Invalid bestlmonlal^^xeaented In written argu- 
mantJ, raasmlng, eyldepce or op hi I on. The Direct iHstructlon 

^ method ampltfVed the oscjof components Vind^mental to the 

; Direct hfiBti-uctlon model developed at the Unlverslty of Ore- 
gon' ^ll» the Worlft)ook with Corrective Feedback method em- 
ployed the use of a serjes-pf three especially developed aki- 
aeht workbooks. EacJ^ workbook focussed on one of the three 
crttioalvreading 8klll»: All insti^ctlon was undertaken with 
each child individually. Thirty-nine grade 5 students were 

. selected w the basis ^ oerfornuuice a critical readbig 
•creenbigjjtest ctevelopedby the researcher. These students 
were^.then randomly assigned t(^ one of the three treatment 
froupa. Inst^-iictton was foi' a duration of three thlrtji^mlnute 

. periods. Three Insti lments were developed to collecf post- 
test data In the experlnibnt- One te^Bt. the Critical Readlni^ 
Test 1: Argument Anatysls'Test /was designed to collect data 
for the main analysis. The two pther tests, the Critical Rehd- 

yiiM Teat 11: .^m b odded A rgument Analysis Test and the Crltl- 
cal Readin g rWjai^ Sj^^ Test were.d^islgned 

to supply sypj)lemejitary Information^ Results of the malp ' 
tealys}s revealed that. the Direct Instruction method was' slg- 
iilflcantly more effective than either the Workbook with Cor- 
rective Feedback lyethod or ng Intervention. No significant 
difference was found bet^^^en the perform;uices of the Work- 
book with Corrective Feedback and no Intervention groups. 
Results provided by the two supplementary tests suggest thij 
same findings bui npf i\ a similar degree of statistical 
8lgniflcani:e as thatfound by the main dependent mea.sure. 
A subanalysls of the data provided by the Critical Readlnj ; . 
Test L\ Argu;nent Analysis Tjest revealed that the Direct In- 
Itructl^ method ^as more effective for teaching each' of the 

.three skin's than elth<y* the Workbook with Corrective Feed- 
back method or n9 Intervention. ^ 



^ TftE EFFECTS OF ^TEACHERS ON THE ACHI^IVEMENT 
OF BLACK, mNER CITY, E LE ME NT>^Y SCHOOL 
CHILDREN Order No. 79195Q2 

PHILLIPS, Bvbara Riley, Ph;P, University of Pennsylvania, 
W*. tlSpp. Sui^rvisor:* Richard J, Murnane 

Thin atudy considers the effects of teachers on th^ language 
arte* achle^f ment of pgor black children In the first to sixth,, 
grades in a mldweatern city. It controls statistically for the 
prevlaajp achievement of«tudents and their demographic, home 
eiiyirenm«ntal,^h<}61, and echoolmate characteristics. The 
itiMlente aire matched, to their Individual teachers, who are de- 
.Mrtbed by a gnMp of characterlitlc variables frc^quently used 
In tlie'eAicatlonal production (Unction literature and a group or 
hef^ylor^a^^lea of the type used In the probess-product lit- , 
••Jf^*** ThTOacher data were collected with a^questlontialre. 

Significant differences In averkge achievement levels aoroaa 
elutevdiMae were coneistently found m the third to sixth grades; 
.M^the aniOiys]|s>dicatei that the cumulative Impact of school 
taiptrleacee Is^qult^ substantial. The e3q>lanatory power of the 
eMuricterietlc^ variables and ths behavior .variables were com- 
jptfed. Both werelfound to be important in explaining ahident « 
<Mk|eve«|ient.^wever, the behavior variables consistently ex^ 
ptalM^ Wrian^e in vocabulary achievement not explained by 
tk# charuteristi^ vfirlablee. TtM resulta for reading aehleve- 
Wire genera^ le|s irtrong; and neither type of varl^Ae ' 
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^as consistently superior. Whlla the variance in etudfnt 
achievement ox|>lahied by teachfr behavior variables overlaps 
that e^lalned by teacher char^fterlstkjs, Uiere was only weak 
^ evidence that teacherr wMh cdftaln characteristics exhibit pir- 
tlcular behilvlors. 

Taken together, the results for the teacher behavior vari- 
ablee support the direct In^truQllon hypothesis that has been, 
^eyelopod In the process-product literature. In particular, 
'ihey. indicate that p9or children learn more when they spend 
. mdre time actively ^engaged In learning tasks and when the 
\ourrlcula are structured, and that teachers with a ^ubject- 
matter orientation ar4 more effective wHh such children, Jtow- 
ever, tVie results for the teacheri>ehavlor variables varlM 
across grade levels. The mosMikely explanation for this vari- 
ation concerns the ^complex p«|^ern of (jolUnearlTylnnongjthe 
teacher t>ehavt(or variables, / " 

The most*c6nplstent reaJlt for teacher characteristic vari- 
ables concems'leaching ^MteHence, Among highl)| experienced 
teachers, student achleveiri^ was consistently associated with 
greater teacher eameriencl , The pattern of results suggests 
that this positive lilaUoiislVifi^if'e^^ differences In the 
average abilities of te^cher^ whoeit^red the profession at 
different titles. , » " \ x 

Tile nmjor pblicy Implication of thlsVesearcA Is tl)at the 
emphasis on training In the progressive tradition which char- 
acterizes much teacher education today l^nappropriate lor 
teachers of poor children.' The study also Wgests th}it future 
research on teacher effectiveness may ^requh^ubstantlUh 
larger samples of teachers than have been avaittb l e tu Tflffe in 
order to obtain stable results under conditions Xfi multicollln-> 
earlty. It also'lndlcates that teacher self-report data can yield 
significant, Interpretable resultft, Tl)ls Is Important eince Sf If- 
report techniques are less expensive thai^ observational tech-' 
niques and make It possible to collect data on- larger samples 
of teachfer|. * 



A PIAGETtAN ORIENTATION TO TESTING AND READING 
REMEDIATION Order No. 7922.885 

POWELL, Maryann, Ph.D. University of South li'Jorlda, 1979. 
l«5pp. Supervisors; JoAnn long, A . Edwjird Uprlchard 

The pu^ose of the study was twofold. First, the investiga- ' 
tor sought to determine whether or not a relationship sxisted 
between the two reading sub-tests (vocabulary and comprf hen- . 
sion) of the Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills (CTBS) and 
four ireas of Plagetlan operational thinking (class inclusloij, 
mulifple class membership, shift, and conservat^lon) measured 
by t^ Piagetlan-Type Task Protocol (PTTP). Second, the in- 
vestigator developed ^nd Implemented both a Tlagetlan-based 
and a regular reading remediation program in order to explore 
thj effect of treatment in either program on scores of .students 
who had been Id^tlfled as having reading problems. 
^ The studyN^as divided inlo two phases. In Phase I, thA 
PTTP, an IndlViduaHy administered Instrument for adse^siiig ' 
operational thlijklng, was developed using two samples of 30 ' 
fourth grade subjects. Data were then gathered on an additional 
60 fourth grade subjects to explore the relationship bstwe4n tfea 
four areas of the PTTP an^ the tw6 reading sub-tests ot the 
, CTBS. Three areas of the PTTP, Including class Inclusion, 
""TWfV^ind conservation, wer^ound to correlate moderately 
with thelwo CTBS reading sfflb-tests. These three areas of the 
PTTP were used In the design of the I>la^tlan-ba^pd reading 
remediation treatment'ln Phase II of the study. 

Phase II cf the study wa^ a curriculum development study, 
. * using the clinical Investigation approach. A Plagetlati-based 
, dreading remediation ti'teatment and a regulai^ reading remedi- 
ation treatment were developed, and eaclf treatment was imple- 
mented with four studente who had been identified as having 
reading difficulties, ^pth rending treatments were based upon 
a setter coVnmon objectives, were conducted under the same 
conditions with regard to cumber (32), length of lessons (30- 
40jffiinutes each, 18 hourt total), and weiii both Implementpd 
(In 11 weeke) by the investigator, who seVved as instructor* 
DUrerencet^b^tween the instructional events In the t^o. trtat«* 
J ments were documented, through the use of the^Task-Proceks 



iMttfMtton Modi! (TIP Mod^l). The Plafttlan remediation 
tmlinent Included a greater number and variety ol fnatruc- 
Uoiial evenli than did the regular remecllatlon treatment. Ae- 
Maament of reading ability ^aa accomplfahed by pre- and 
pMtMMtlng with the SUnford Dlag noetlc Reading T ea^ (SDRT). 
R^pulta for Phaae JI of the atudy Indicated that there were 
dtCf^Miicea between atudenta' aoorea on the gtunford DtaB > 
g^^yjy Teat for either grpup from pr#- to^S^Mefflng . 
n wtt (qrpotiteataed that peVformance hy atudenta experkendng 
reading dllflcultlea caniiqt be Improved by a •hort-t^rpi, aklUa- 
pnlented Plagetlan-baaed reading relfiedlatlon program. 



■^^FBCTS OF COMPENSATORY READTNO INSTRVCTION ^ 
FOR ILEMKNTAJlY STUDENTS IN RELATIONSHIP TO 
THB GRADE LEVEL AT WHICH SUPPLEMENTAL INSTRUC- 
TION WXS P|0V!PED Order No. 7923334 

ROBINSON, Helen Maxine, Ed.D. DraM University, 1979. 
^•epp. Advlfier: Dr. Edward E. Hakansoii 

The problem , ESEA compeiYsatory education funds have 
been fpent o« reihedlatlon of reading since 19<J5. Nationwide, 
over fifty percent of the funds have been used to supplement ' ^ 
reading programs In the elementary grades. No research ha«, ' 
been located that Indicates the a«^ level pr grade level at which 
a itudept would profit most from receiving supplepiental read- 
Ing Inatructlon. Th* purpose of this study was to Investigate 
If ther^ l^ a irade level where students would profit most fA)hi 
compenaatory reading Instruction. 

Pfocedures . The population of this study^ Included all stu- 
denta who completed sbcth grade In June, 1975 or Jxxnf, li>76 
In the eleven Title I schools selected (or this stOdy, The itu- 
Y dents Included In the population must have received at tejaat 
one year of compensatory reading liSstructlon between first 
grade and sixth grade. Seventy two studenta were randomly* 
; aelected for this study from the ies students Identified with 
^omplete'recorda- There were equal numbers of bo^s and 
flrlalln the study. The students were grouped according to 
^* ir%?** In which they had received compensatory read- 

Wmtment Group 1 Included the students who'had received 
compenaatory reading Instruction In grades one, two and/or 
three; Treatihent Group 2 Included the students who had re- 
ceived compensatory k-ead^ng Instrvictlon In grades fouiv five , 
and/or six; Treatment Group 3 Inclpded the stodents vjho had 
received comiSensatory reading Instruction In grades one 
0 through three and alpo received compensatory Instruction In 
gr^es four through six. There was alsq a group of students 
(Control Group 4), who had received no f lila I compensatory 
reading Instruction grades. one through si*. 

TJie students within each treatment group were divided Into 
three levels: 1) LeV^I H (High); students with 4 range on the 
il^/i^*^^*^*" '^^a^'ness percentile rank between 7^-99; 2)Level 
M (Middle); students vvlth a rangfe on W Metro|K)lltan Readl- 
neeeipercentUe rank between 50-75; 3) Level L (Low); 'stu- 
<!ents with a range on the Metropolitan Readiness percentile 
rank between 1-49. ^ ^ , ^Z"- 

A three-wAy analysis of variance was used to examine the 
Interac^tlon of the reeulta by treatment by levfel and by sex. 

Findings. According to this study, studeijts who received 
comperaitory reading instruction in graces one, two'and/or 
wee hftd significantly higher achleyement according to the 
iletropoU tan Achievement T^at than students v^hd received 
Mmpeneetory reading instruction at other levels. 
. Compensatory reading instruction accordinf 

to thlriladyshould be offered during the lower grades; qne, 
two ifildA)r three if students are to profit most from such liu 
etTMtlon. s W ^ 

9^Pm^9tAMonB . ^Two additional questions should be ex- ^ ' 
. ptored with furJther research. . ^ 

1. W^iy did the etu^ents li%grades one, two^nd/gr three' 
le profit most fr9m <;ompensatory reudlng inatructlon? . 
What tools and selection pr5>cess should be used to Ip- 
eeto atiidents who WQUld j^roflt moetlrom compensatory r^adlM 
InelreeMon? . 




IS! ^ IJ^ENSJVB READING INSTRUCTION ON 

THE IWADING ACHlfiVKTMENT OF LOW SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
KLfiMENTARY STUDENTS f^J A RURAL TENNBaSlt 
SCHOOL SYSTEM: THE DEVF;L0PMBNT OF AN BVAL-^ 
UATION MODEL Qrder No. 7W7058 

SMEDLEY, Laura Jean Shuler, Ed.D. The University of ^Ten- 
nessee, 1979. H8pp. Ma}or Professor: Dr. Charles li: 
Achilles ^ 

The p;u pose of this study ^waa the development of an evaU 
- uatlon model to asacss the effectlvencstt of an Intensive reading 
program for rural, low ftjoclo-oconomic elementary students 
Involved in a Special Emphasis Reading Project. To measure 
the effectiveness of one or two years of Intensive instruction, < 
the evajuatlon modpl utillred Intact ^^lasses, iWmally collected 
school data, and a prescribed treatment. There was an at- 
tempt to determine with which grade leveKs), sex and/or race, 
if any, the reading Instruction was most effective. 

Initially there was an analysis of the treatment and control 
schools In the Special Emphasis Reading Project which deter- 
mined comparability 4n reading achievement aixl other alg- 
.nlflcant characteristics, such as IQ, The determination that 
there were no substantial differences on pretest comparisons 
between the treatment and control school further strengthened 
the evaluation model. The evaluation model utilized an adapta- 
tloff of a quasi -GxiKjrlmental doslgn. It was a measiu ed equiva- 
lent-control group model. This was possible due to the ©elec- 
tion of schools based on socio-economic Indicators "a^id the 
comparison of grade achievement scores. 

In addition to the establishment of a rigorous system io help 
insure the authenticity of the e<iulvalency of the two groupe 
this model was also strengthened by the testing of longitudinal 
repetitions of ^he basic model and by^iioasurlng the proJect(^<l . 
progreas of groupfcof students versus their actual gain, uslnf 
a test g(f multiple regression. 

Another method pf examlnlT^g d^ta for determining success 
of the reading program was by comparing, using an analysis of 
covariance, BeleCted pre- and posttest Total Reading scores 
of the Metropolitan Achievement 3Epst. 

In terms of mean grade equlvfflint on the MetropoHta* 
Achievement Terft, th6 data Indicated that the experimental * * 
^oup showed higher mean values than the control group. /The 
differences ranged f/om less than one month to more than nine 
months with the gal/is leaning In the direction of the experi- 
mental group. InJHfie fourth grade, after two years In the proj- 
ect, there was sr^ean gain of 1.19 for the cfxperlmental group 
and also a g^ (3.69 to 4.25) over the summer. 

Upon exafrnlnatlon of the variables used In the regression ' 
requatlons (pr predicting achievement. It was found that the 
B Total Heading S9ore was the best predictor for 
and sbcth-grade reading In the experlmejital school; 
itrol school this was not the case. k 
analysis ^f covariance, the data showed a slgnlfl- 
^' '"^een control and experimental groups whfn 
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- the ■econd-gi^d^sC^tal, Reading scor^ was compared wlth ttie 
fifth-grade score us^lg the former score as the cdvarlate. 
1/ Since school systeJhs are osually Interested In an ^valuation 
that would Indicate the Vcrade levels at which fiends could best 
l>e spent, this study should allow som.e coriclusions in that re- 
gard. Utilization data from regression equations to predict 
galne, it appeared that the best concentration of effort would 
oe at the fourth-grade level. If funds were available the results 
of this stud^i; would Indlcatie that a summer program at the end 
of the ttilrd grade would be highly di»slrable. . ' 

Tl^e project school was, at the time of thls^tudy/partlclpet-r 
Inf in BSEAp T^tle I prograrnming. U had been involved #lttv 
i • ■pwll-out'* typ^ of reading prograHp for ten years and etlll 

had more than 70 percent of the^student? reading one or more 
) years l>;^low gtade level. Aft|r a year and a half' of Speetal 
BmphaalB programming, this oerpentafte tlropped to less than 
nttf percent. Thuf, it aeems lalrly safe tp 9ay that an tntenalte 
In-claeeroom reading approaclTseemerfK) be more effective 
than^a *pull -out*^ type of activity.- ^< 

ThUi study revealed that th^ Special Emphasis Readlnf 
Project wbrked quite well with/chlldren whose mean.IQ a^oree 
(•8) fell art^roxlmately two rtandard deviations below the mean 
ecoj^es of the total school dlitrjct. 
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• Of tti« thr«c m«aiiur«t to predict performknoe: prt^poflt 
Mhttvtmtnt lent compurlsont, ifgreiiston equations, and anal- 
fw of oovarlance^U appeared that the regr^HJilon oquatton 
was most adcqXiate for this evahmtlon model. , 
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